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A HAREM  TRAGEDY 

(Mahomet  HI  Orders  the  Execution  of  His  Father’s  Wives) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist,  Paul  Bouchard 


The  triumphs  of  the  Turks  had  been  largely  the  result 
of  the  splendid  leadership  of  their  rulers,  the  remark- 
able men  of  the  vigorous  and  able  race  of  Osman.  Now 
the  power  of  that  race  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  with 
Solyman.  His  son  Selim  was,  as  we  have  seen,  described  by 
his  own  devoted  subjects  as  “the  Sot.”  Selim  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Murad  III,  another  weakling,  who  began  his  career 
by  ordering  the  slaughter  of  his  five  brothers,  lest  they  become 
his  rivals.  Murad,  like  Selim,  spent  his  life  in  idle  debauch- 
ery, taxing  his  subjects  extravagantly  and  squandering  the 
money  in  folly,  while  the  people  sank  into  wretchedness. 

Murad  was  followed  in  1595  by  his  son  Mahomet  III, 
Avho  signalized  his  accession  by  the  most  wholesale  murder  of 
relatives  which  had  yet  disgraced  the  family  of  the  Osmanli. 
Murad  had  bred  up  many  children,  he  had  twenty  sons. 
Mahomet  dispatched  his  negro  slaves  to  slay  the  whole  nine- 
teen of  his  brothers  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  younger 
than  he.  The  murderer  also  extended  this  savage  method  of 
protecting  himself  from  possible  rivals,  by  slaying  his  father’s 
many  wives.  These  unfortunate  women  were  murdered  in 
the  harem,  by  his  orders. 

Thus  the  splendor  of  the  house  of  Osman  sank  beneath 
these  successive  slaughters  by  its  own  members,  Solyman, 
Murad  and  Mahomet  III.  The  glory  of  the  race  was  drowned 
in  its  own  blood. 
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THE  LAST  GREAT  VICTORY 

(The  Turks  Lose  Their  Standards  and  Are  Thus  Roused  to  Victory  at  Cerestes) 

From  a fainting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  Josef  von  Brandt 

Mahomet  hi  proved  a weakling  like  his  father  and 
his  grandfather.  And  now  at  last  Europe  began  to 
realize  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  this  terrible  race 
of  its  foes.  Moreover,  the  cruel  and  grasping  taxation  which 
supplanted  the  just  and  encouraging  rule  of  the  earlier  Os- 
manli,  drove  the  subject  Christian  races  to  revolts  of  despera- 
tion. On  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Hungary  also,  the  Chris- 
tions  revolted  and  secured  help  from  the  German  Empire. 

In  this  extremity  Mahomet  III  was  finally  persuaded  to 
take  the  field  in  person  as  his  mighty  ancestors  had  done. 
He  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  the  safety  and  pleasure  of  his 
palace  life ; but  he  did  finally  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  and  met  the  advancing  Christian  army  in  a huge  three 
days’  battle  at  Cerestes  (1596).  On  the  first  day  the  Turkish 
advance  guard  was  broken  and  its  standards  captured.  Not 
since  the  days  of  Hunyadi  had  a royal  Turkish  army  been 
thus  repelled,  and  the  Christians  rejoiced  exceedingly.  But 
their  triumph  was  premature;  on  the  second  day  Mahomet 
appeared  in  person  on  the  field  and  his  troops  held  their 
own.  On  the  third  day,  in  a sudden  access  of  fanatic  fury, 
they  swept  the  Christians  utterly  from  the  field.  For  the  last 
time  the  might  of  the  dwindling  crescent  asserted  itself  above 
all  the  strength  of  Europe. 
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THE  DEFEAT  AT  ST.  GOTTHARD 

(Europe  Learns  From  Her  Bitter  Religious  Wars  a More  Effective  Way  of  Fight- 
ing, and  Austria  Easily  Defeats  the  Turks; 

From  a drmoing  made  in  1899  by  W.  Gause 


WE  turn  now  to  watch  the  retreating  tide  of  Turkish 
conquest.  The  battle  of  Cerestes  broke  for  a moment 
the  advance  of  the  Christians.  But  immediately  after 
this  success  Mahomet  III  returned  to  his  palace  life  of  indo- 
lence and  selfishness.  He  had  been  too  near  to  death  and 
disaster  at  Cerestes  to  have  any  wish  for  military  glory.  Yet 
that  last  victory  had  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  preserve  the 
Turkish  domains  in  Europe  from  further  attack  for  almost 
a century.  Germany  was  distracted  by  the*  horror  of  her  own 
great  “Thirty  Years  War,”  and  the  Turkish  Sultans  spent 
their  time  in  idle  pleasure  or  in  war  a>gainst  the  feeble  Asiatic 
tribes  to  the  east  of  them.  Meanwhile  the  military  science  of 
Europe  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  The  German  Wallen- 
stein, the  Swede  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  Frenchman 
Richelieu,  taught  men  a new  art  of  war. 

When,  in  1664,  Germany  was  once  more  freed  from  in- 
ternal dissension  and  ready  to  renew  the  interminable  war 
between  cross  and  crescent,  the  armies  of  the  two  races  met 
on  a wholly  difl'erent  footing.  A vigorous  Turkish  Vizier, 
Achmet  Kiuprili,  advanced  against  Vienna  and  was  met  by 
the  Austrian  general,  Montecuculi,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Gott- 
hard.  The  Austrian  troops  were  a mere  handful  as  opposed 
to  the  Turkish  hordes,  but  the  superior  weapons  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  vastlj^  superior  steadiness  and  training  en- 
abled them  easily  to  sweep  the  Turks  from  the  field. 
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THE  REPULSE  FROM  VIENNA 

(Stahremberg  Leads  Forth  His  Men  to  Assail  the  Vast  Turkish  Horde) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  A.  Greil 

Astonished  by  the  defeat  of  St.  Gotthard  the  Turks 
hastened  to  make  terms  of  peace.  Then  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  training  of  their  soldiers,  and  so  im- 
proved these  that  for  a time  they  fought  Poles  and  Russians 
upon  equal  terms.  Soon,  however,  there  arose  among  the 
Turks  a new  Vizier,  a man  of  no  practical  experience,  a mere 
palace  favorite,  as  foolish  as  he  was  ignorant.  This  man, 
Kara  Mustapha,  seems  to  have  believed,  as  did  most  of  the 
more  ignorant  Turks,  that  the  nation  was  as  invincible  as 
ever.  He  planned  to  conquer  Europe ; and  gathering  all  the 
troops  of  the  empire,  he  deliberately  defied  Germany  and 
marched  to  attack  Vienna  (1683). 

In  this  last  rush  of  the  Turks  upon  Europe,  they  were 
formidable  in  nothing  but  their  numbers.  There  seem  to  have 
been  half  a million  of  them;  and  Kara  Mustapha  boasted 
that  he  would  march  through  Europe  from  end  to  end  as  he 
thought  his  predecessors  should  have  done.  Count  Stahrem- 
berg, the  Austrian  commander  of  Vienna,  held  the  city 
bravely  for  two  months.  Then  a Polish  army  under  Sobieski 
came  to  his  aid.  The  Poles  numbered  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand and  Kara  Mustapha  laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  attack- 
ing his  vast  army.  But  Stahremberg  led  his  soldiers  boldly 
forth  from  Vienna  to  join  Sobieski ; the  two  assailed  the  Turks 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  and  the  undisciplined  masses 
proved  wholly  incapable  of  resisting  them.  The  Turks  fled 
in  utter  rout. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  BUDA 

(The  Austrians  Enter  in  Wonder  at  the  Flight  of  Their  Foes) 

From  a painting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  O.  Benczur 

That  repulse  from  Vienna  was  the  breaking  point  of 
Turkish  power.  Mustapha  in  his  blind  over-confidence 
had  left  no  rallying  point  from  which  he  could  evade 
complete  disaster.  His  men  fled;  he  himself  was  executed 
by  his  Sultan’s  order;  and  the  European  domains  of  Turkey 
were  left  helplessly  exposed  to  the  advance  of  her  foes.  At 
first  these  did  not  realize  the  completeness  of  their  triumph. 
Sobieski  led  his  Poles  home,  glorying  at  having  saved  A^ienna. 
The  Austrians  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously.  They  re-took 
Buda  almost  Avithout  resistance.  This  city,  the  ancient  Hun- 
garian capital,  had  been  in  Turkish  possession  for  over  a cen- 
tury and  a half ; and  only  Avhen  they  found  it  undefended  did 
the  Europeans  realize  in  full  the  panic  of  their  foes. 

Then  they  hurled  themselves  eagerly  fonvard.  Albania 
revolted,  so  did  all  Hungary.  Russia,  A^enice,  Austria  plunged 
into  the  war.  The  Turks  rallied  and  fought  for  a Avhile,  then 
consented  to  a peace  by  which  they  surrendered  all  Hungary 
to  Austria,  and  also  yielded  substantial  slices  of  territory  to 
their  other  foes.  Turkey  in  Europe  took  on  somewhat  the 
form  which  it  -was  to  hold  for  another  century  or  more,  until 
modern  Europe  consented  to  the  continuance  of  its  dismem- 
berment in  1878. 
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THE  SERVIAN  UPRISING 

(Black  George  Rouses  His  Countrymen  to  Fight  For  Freedom) 

After  a painting  hy  the  English  artist,  R.  Caton  Woodville 

During  the  century  and  a half  that  followed  the  loss  of 
Buda,  Turkey  was  slowly  falling  further  and  further 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Her  Sultans  became  as  feeble  in  practical  affairs  as  they 
were  revered  for  their  religious  sanctity.  The  Janizaries, 
that  powerful  body  of  troops  who  had  once  terrorized  Europe, 
became  a mere  riotous  rabble,  so  busy  plundering  for  them- 
selves at  home  that  they  more  than  once  refused  flatly  to 
march  against  a foreign  enemy.  The  empire  almost  fell 
apart ; the  ruler  of  each  province  o-overned  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent state  and  plundered  its  people  as  he  chose. 

Under  this  savage  and  reckless  regime,  so  different  from 
the  Arm  and  liberal  rule  of  the  earlier  Osmanli,  the  subject 
peoples,  especially  the  Christians  suffered  horribly.  The  flrst 
to  break  into  open  revolt  were  the  Servians.  In  1804  a peasant 
leader  arose  among  them,  “Black  George,”  whose  descen- 
dants hold  the  Servian  throne  to-day.  George  by  repeated 
flery  appeals  roused  his  countrymen  to  desperation.  They 
attacked  the  Janizaries,  who  Avere  ravaging  the  province  and 
drove  them  out.  For  over  tAvelve  years  George  held  Servia 
independent.  Then  he  was  driven  to  flight  by  a Turkish  army. 
Other  peasants,  however,  took  up  his  Avork  and  the  struggle 
never  Avholly  ceased  until  Servia  Avas  free.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire  thus  began  Avithin  its  OAvn  borders. 
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A MOMENT  OF  VICTORY 

(Bairactar  Repulses  the  Russian  Advance) 

From  a painting  by  the  Russian  artist,  F.  Roubaud 

WHILE  Servia  and  other  provinces  were  revolting 
against  their  rulers’  tyranny,  Russia  attacked  the 
Turkish  Empire  from  without.  Fortunately  for  the 
Turks  there  arose  among  them  at  this  moment  a really  able 
and  patriotic  chieftain,  the  general  Bairactar.  He  succeeded 
in  infusing  into  his  disorderly  troops  something  of  his  own 
fire,  and  he  completely  repulsed  the  over-confident  Russians, 
sending  them  fleeing  from  the  country. 

Immediately  afterward  (1808)  Bairactar  had  to  face  an 
even  more  dangerous  situation.  The  Janizaries  at  Constanti- 
nople had  in  their  usual  disorderly  fashion  refused  to  march 
to  join  him  in  the  war  and  deposed  the  Sultan,  Selim.  Bai- 
raetar,  fresh  from  his  unexpected  triumph  over  the  Russians, 
returned  suddenly  to  • Constantinople,  and  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Janizaries.  But  he  was  too  late  to  save  Selim, 
wFo  had  been  assassinated.  So  Bairactar  raised  to  the  throne 
another  member  of  the  sacred  royal  race,  Mahmud  II.  Un- 
fortunately Bairactar  was  too  open-heaided  to  cope  with  the 
treachery  which  now  honeycombed  Constantinople.  The  de- 
feated Janizaries  pretended  submission,  and  then,  turning 
suddenly  upon  the  patriotic  general,  slew  him.  They  would 
have  deposed  Mahmud  also,  but  he  was  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  house,  and  Turkish  religious  sentiment 
would  not  submit  to  any  ruler  not  descended  from  Osman. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 

(The  Surrender  of  Varna  in  1828) 

From  a fainting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  W.  Weigle 


Mahmud  II  sought,  as  his  predecessor  Selim  had  done, 
to  free  his  kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Jani- 
zaries. He  at  last  succeeded  by  a treachery  equal  to 
their  own.  In  the  year  1826  he  managed  to  surround  the 
homes  of  the  Janizaries  with  other  troops  and  cannon,  at- 
tacked them  suddenly,  set  their  houses  and  barracks  on  fire 
and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  Mahmud  then  tried  to  organ- 
ize a new  army  of  his  own.  But  before  he  could  recruit  the 
strength  of  his  weakened  forces,  war  burst  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  Servia  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  in 
rebellion.  So  had  Albania.  Greece  also  began  fighting  for 
freedom,  and  all  Europe  came  to  the  aid  of  Greece.  The 
Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  by  the  European  powers;  and 
when  Mahmud  still  fought  on,  desperate  though  hopeless,  a 
Russian  army  marched  into  his  domains. 

Following  down  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russians 
besieged  the  chief  Turkish  defense  of  the  north,  the  fortress 
city  of  Varna.  It  was  almost  empty  of  troops  and  surren- 
dered after  little  more  than  a nominal  resistance.  Then  the 
Russians  seized  the  sacred  Turkish  city  of  Adrianople,  which 
had  not  seen  a foreign  enemy  for  four  hundred  years.  Sul- 
tan Mahmud  abandoned  the  struggle  in  despair  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Europe.  From  that  time  the 
Turkish  government  has  been  “the  sick  man  of  Europe,” 
continuing  to  exist  only  by  the  grudging  consent  of  the 
stronger  nations. 
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TURKEY  ESTABLISHES  A PARLIAMENT 

(Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Seeks  to  Pacify  Europe  by  Creating  a Parliament) 

From  a sketch  made  at  the  time 

UNDER  the  tutelage  of  the  western  powers,  the  Turkish 
rulers  made  a pretense  of  modernizing  their  govern- 
ment. In  reality,  the  secret  purpose  of  more  than  one 
of  the  Sultans  of  this  time  was  to  get  rid  of  all  his  Christian 
subjects,  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  rebellious.  They 
were  to  be  exterminated  by  massacre.  Finally  in  1876,  one 
Sultan  lent  his  aid  so  openly  to  this  slaughter  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  drove  him  from  the.  throne  and  raised  another 
Osmanli  to  be  Sultan  as  Abdul  Hamid  II. 

Abdul  reigned  for  over  thirty  years.  His  first  step  in  the 
world  of  Turkish  artifice  was  to  proclaim  that  his  people  were 
going  to  become  just  like  other  Europeans,  that  all  his  sub- 
jects were  equal,  whether  Christians  or  Mahometans,  and 
were  to  govern  themselves  by  means  of  a parliament.  So  this 
first  Turkish  parliament  met  at  Constantinople  in  1876.  It 
was  an  utter  farce ; and  when  the  Powers  still  continued  to 
insist  on  protecting  the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule,  Abdul 
Hamid  promptly  dismissed  his  toy  parliament  and  defied 
Europe.  The  war  of  1877-8  followed.  In  this,  the  other 
Powers  authorized  Russia  to  act  for  them,  and  she  completely 
defeated  the  Turks,  just  as  she  had  done  fifty  years  before. 
Then  Europe  once  more  saved  Turkey  from  being  swallowed 
by  Russia.  Representatives  of  all  the  Powers  gathered  in  the 
noted  “Berlin  Conference”  and  arranged  to  make  Turkey’s 
Christian  provinces  practically  independent. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONFERENCE 

[The  Gathering  to  Settle  the  Balkan  Problem  after  the  War  of  1878) 

From  the  well-known  portrait  painting  in  Berlin  by  Anton  von  Werner 
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TURKEY’S  LAST  SUCCESSFUL  WAR 

(Turkish  Troops  Marching  Into  Greece  in  1897) 

From  a drawing  on  the  spot  by  Otto  Gerlach 

For  twenty  years  after  the  Berlin  Conference  had 
stripped  Turkey  of  half  her  European  territory,  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  remained  a sullen,  secretly  plot- 
ting ruler.  He  kept  peace  because  he  knew  he  must.  He  had 
learned  his  lesson.  But  he  gradually  strengthened  his  army 
and  prepared  for  mmre  slaughters  of  Christians  within  his 
remaining  provinces.  War  arose  again  in  1897.  This  time 
little  Greece  started  the  turmoil.  Her  subjects  had  long  been 
eager  to  rescue  their  remaining  compatriots  who  still  suffered 
under  Turkish  rule.  At  length  they  forced  their  king  to  de- 
clare war.  The  shrewd  Sultan  placed  himself  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Powers;  and  these,  having  done  everything 
possible. to  restrain  the  excited  Greeks,  felt  compelled  to  per- 
mit Turkey  to  defend  herself. 

Instantly  the  Sultan ’s  armies  sprang  forward  with  a vigor 
of  action  and  excellence  of  discipline  that  astonished  Europe. 
Here  was  no  despicable  force ! The  soldiers,  stirred  to  their 
ancient  religious  enthusiasm,  charged  bravely  forward  shout- 
ing “Allah!  Allah!”  They  swept  back  the  Greek  army  like 
crumpled  paper ; and  then,  with  rare  self-restraint,  when  the 
Powers  stretched  forth  interposing  hands,  the  Turks  stopped. 
They  surrendered  their  conquests  and  peace  was  made. 
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ABDUL  HAMID’S  DOWNFALL 

Guarding  the  Aged  Sultan  From  Poison  During  the  Young  Turks*  Revolution) 

From  a painting  by  P.  Frenzeny 


OUR  own  generation  has  seen  another  act  in  this  slow- 
moving  drama  of  the  Turk’s  expulsion  from  Europe. 
The  “Young  Turks”  started  a real  revolution  within 
their  country.  They  tried  to  do  in  the  closing  days  of  Abdul 
Hamid  what  he,  had  pretended  to  do  thirty  years  before, 
establish  a parliamentary  government.  They  rose  in  revolt 
and  forced  the  Sultan  to  agree  to  a constitution.  ' 

Abdul  had  grown  suspicious  of  all  the  world.  He  thought 
everyone  as  treacherous  as  himself,  and  dwelt  in  his  old  age 
in  deep  seclusion  within  his  palace.  He  feared  poison,  and 
even  the  eating  of  his  meals  was  made  an  elaborate  system, 
each  dish  being  tasted  by  an  official  “taster”  and  then  sealed 
and  brought  to  the  Sultan  in  that  fashion  and  unsealed  in 
his  presence. 

Yet  the  rebellion  brought  about  his  death,  for  after  pre- 
tending to  accept  the  Young  Turks’  demands,  he  plotted  a 
counter-revolution.  There  was  desperate  fighting  in  Constan- 
tinople streets.  Again  the  Young  Turks  gained  the  upper 
hand ; and  this  time  they  refused  to  accept  the  false  promises 
of  the  aged  Sultan.  They  deposed  him,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  was  reported  dead.  A new  sovereign,  Mahomet  V, 
was  proclaimed  Sultan  of  a new  and  really  modernized  Tur- 
key (1909). 
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Turkey — The  Folly  of  Ibrahim 

and  even  its  carpets  underfoot  of  the  same  rare  and  costly  fur.  The  impossible 
vastness  of  the  idea  challenged  Ibrahim’s  weak  mind.  He  vowed  he  could  do  as 
much  and  immediately  laid  a “fur  tax”  upon  his  entire  empire,  ordering  every 
high  official  to  send  him  such  quantities  of  sables  as  in  reality  did  not  exist  in  the 
entire  world.  Homes  were  desolated  and  officers  tortured  to  compel  their  com- 
pliance with  this  impossible  demand,  and  Ibrahim  long  insisted  upon  enforcing 
the  punishments  though  he  could  not  get  the  furs. 

At  another  time,  finding  that  his  ladies  delighted  in  buying  all  sorts  of  fineries, 
but  that  paying  the  bills  was  less  pleasant,  he  commanded  that  every  shopkeeper 
must  allow  members  of  the  royal  harem  to  take  what  they  pleased  without  pay- 
ment. Then,  one  of  his  capricious  beauties  complaining  that  shopping  by  day- 
light was  uncomfortable,  he  further  ordered  the  unlucky  merchants  to  keep  their 
places  open  through  the  night,  and  well  lighted  so  that  no  part  of  their  wares 
might  pass  unobserved  by  their  expensive  customers. 

Ibrahim  was  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  secure  a Vizier  who,  caring  only 
for  his  place,  not  for  his  country,  humored  his  master’s  folly  to  its  fullest  bent. 
Whenever  the  feeble  minded  Sultan  himself  expressed  amaze  that  what  he  desired 
was  invariably  approved  as  right,  the  Vizier  replied,  “My  Sultan,  thou  art  Caliph; 
thou  art  God’s  Shadow  upon  earth.  Every  idea  which  thy  spirit  entertains  is 
a revelation  from  Heaven.  Thy  orders,  even  when  they  appear  unreasonable, 
have  an  innate  reasonableness,  which  thy  slave  ever  reveres,  though  he  may  not 
always  understand.” 

This  comfortable  doctrine  Ibrahim  eagerly  accepted,  and  he  insisted  upon 
using  it  to  justify  every  whim,  every  cruelty,  every  foulest  abomination.  Surely 
no  ruler,  no  government,  could  have  sunk  to  lower  depths  of  self-abandonment 
than  the  Osmanli  had  thus  reached. 


Turkish  Warrior  {From  a Conttmporary  Prints 
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Chapter  VII 


DOWNFALL  OF  TURKISH  POWER  AND  EFFORTS  OF  THE 
KIUPRILI 


\Auihorities  : As  before,  also  Coxe,  ‘‘ History  of  the  House  of  Austria”;  Curtis,  “The  Turk 

and  his  Lost  Provinces  Finlay,  “ Greece  under  Ottoman  Dominion.”] 

NE  of  the  surprising  facts  of  history  is  that  the  Ottoman 
empire,  having  fallen  into  such  utter  decrepitude  at  home, 
still  continued,  and  to  this  day  continues,  to  exist.  For 
more  than  a hundred  years,  even  after  the  accession  of 
Selim  the  Sot  (1566),  it  managed  to  retain  its  wide  terri- 
tories practically  undiminished,  its  frontiers  on  the  whole 
advancing  rather  than  receding.  This  century  of 
bombast,  this  semblance  of  strength  after  the  reality  had  de- 
parted, was  due  largely  to  the  condition  of  Western  Europe.  There 
the  fierce  religious  strife  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  had  culminated 
in  the  terrible  “Thirty  Years’  War,”  which  left  the  Empire  of  the 
Germans  even  more  exhausted  than  was  that  of  the  Turks. 

Other  causes  for  the  apparent  vitality  of  the  Ottoman  State 
lay  in  the  enormous  and  preponderating  strength  which  it  had 
attained  during  the  three  centuries  from  Osman  to  Solyman,  and 
in  the  high  character  of  the  common  Turks  for  honesty  and  valor, 
traits  which  all  these  later  generations  with  their  indescribably  evil  govern- 
ment, have  not  wholly  eradicated.  Moreover  something  must  be  accredited  to 
the  good  fortune  of  Mahomet  HI,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  seen  defeat  shift  into 
overwhelming  victory  at  Cerestes  (1596),  to  the  fury  of  Murad  IV  who  fought 
fire  with  fire,  and  finally  to  the  noted  family  of  Kiuprili.  Five  of  the  sons  of 
this  house  held  the  Grand  Vizierate  at  intervals  between  1656  and  1710,  and 
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were  the  real  rulers  of  the  empire,  displaying  a spirit  of  wisdom  and  patriotism 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  early  Osmanli. 

Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  foolish,  had  been  at  length  deposed  by  the  exasperated 
victims  of  his  tyranny,  deposed  and  slain,  protesting  to  the  last  that  his  words 
were  inspired  of  God  and  that  this  assault  upon  him  really  could  not  be.  His 
child  son,  Mahomet  IV  (1648-1687),  was  girded  with  the  sword  of  Osman,  and 
anarchy  ran  riot.  Sultanas  and  slaves  contested  for  rule  over  the  child  and  the 
empire,  until  a general  council  or  divan  of  the  chief  officials  was  called  in  despera- 
tion, and  all  agreed  that  the  only  escape  from  the  endless  disaster  and  horror 
on  every  hand  was  to  place  a strong  Vizier  in  full  control. 

Mahomet  Kiuprili,  seventy  years  old,  who  had  begun  life  as  a kitchen-boy 
?nd  risen  by  stern  rigor  and  justness  through  all  the  ranks  of  state,  was  the  chosen 
man.  He  made  every  general,  every  sultana,  swear  absolute  obedience  to  him 
before  he  would  accept  the  office.  Then  he  held  it  with  a hand  of  iron.  Every 
offender  whom  he  ever  suspected  was  executed  without  mercy.  He  never  repri- 
manded. “His  blows  outsped  his  words.”  Thirty  thousand  officials  are  said  to 
have  perished  during  the  five  brief  years  of  his  sway.  Then  he  died,  handing 
down  his  authority  to  his  son,  Achmet  Kiuprili,  a young  man  of  only  twenty-six, 
but  a patriot  and  statesman  yet  greater  than  his  sire. 

Mahomet  Kiuprili  had  restored  order  to  the  state;  Achmet  sought  to  restore 
its  ancient  military  strength.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Turkish  arms  had  long  been 
suspected  in  Europe;  the  German  Empire  recuperated  rapidly  from  the  Thirty 
Years’  War;  and,  after  a peace  of  seventy  years  enforced  by  the  weakness  of  both 
East  and  West,*  hostilities  in  Hungary  were  renewed.  In  1664,  the  Vizier,  having 
gathered  an  army  that  in  numbers  and  outward  appearance  resembled  one  of 
the  old-time  levies  of  valiant  and  victorious  Turks,  advanced  against  Austria, 
capturing  fortress  after  fortress.  He  was  met  by  the  Imperial  general  Monte- 
cuculi,  eminent  as  a writer  and  tactician  as  well  as  a soldier.  Montecuculi  points 
out  for  us  how  much  the  Turkish  military  organization  had  degenerated  in  the 
previous  seventy  years,  spent  only  in  Asiatic  warfare;  and  he  shows  also  how 
vastly  European  arms  and  tactics  had  developed  by  the  experience  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  Though  his  troops  were  much  inferior  in  number,  he  completely 
defeated  Achmet  in  the  battle  of  St.  Gotthard.  The  tide  of  victory  had  turned 
at  last. 

Achmet  hastened  to  make  peace.  Yet  with  such  art  did  he  take  advantage 
of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  German  Empire,  that  he  exacted  his  own  terms 
of  profit  rather  than  loss.  The  respite  thus  secured  he  devoted  to  the  training 
of  his  antiquated  army.  A war  for  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Crete  had  been 
dragging  on  for  twenty  years;  he  ended  it  with  vigor  and  success  (1669),  and  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  north.  The  Cossacks  beyond  the  Turkish  border  line, 
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in  what  is  now  southern  Russia,  admitted  some  vague  allegiance  to  either  Poland 
or  Russia  and  were  domineered  over  bj  both  governments.  In  1672,  they  appealed 
to  Turkey  for  protection,  and  their  district,  the  Ukraine,  was  enrolled  in  the  list 
of  Turkish  dependencies.  Both  Poland  and  Russia  protested  and  threatened 
war. 

Kiuprili  defied  them  in  a letter  worthy  of  the  days  of  Solyman:  “If  the  in- 
habitants of  an  oppressed  country,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance,  implore  the  aid 
of  a mighty  emperor,  is  it  prudent  to  pursue  them  in  such  an  asylum  ? When  the 
most  mighty  and  most  glorious  of  all  emperors  is  seen  to  deliver  and  succor  from 
their  enemies  those  who  are  oppressed,  and  who  ask  him  for  protection,  a wise 
man  will  know  on  which  side  the  blame  of  breaking  peace  ought  to  rest.  If, 
in  order  to  quench  the  fire  of  discord.,  negotiation  is  wished  for,  so  let  it  be.  But 
if  the  solution  of  differences  is  referred  to  that  keen  and  decisive  judge  called 
‘The  Sword,’  the  issue  of  the  strife  must  be  pronounced  by  the  God  who  has  poised 
upon  nothing  Heaven  and  earth,  and  bv  whose  aid  Islamism  has  for  a thousand 
years  triumphed  over  its  foes.” 

War  with  Poland  followed.  At  first  the  Vizier  was  so  successful  that  not  only 
the  Ukraine  but  other  parts  of  Poland  were  surrendered  to  him.  Then  how- 
ever, arose  the  famous  Polish  leader,  Sobieski,  who  twice  defeated  Kiuprili,  at 
Khoczim  (1673)  Lemberg  (1675).  A general  under  the  Vizier,  more  for- 

tunate than  his  master,  restored  the  balance  of  power  by  checking  Sobieski,  and 
the  dissensions  of  the  Poles  led  them  to  accept  the  loss  of  their  territory  and  con- 
clude peace  (1676). 

This  same  year  Achmet  Kiuprili  died.  Despite  his  repulses*  at  the  hands  of 
Montecuculi  and  Sobieski,  he  had  outranked  both  their  governments  at  the  game 
of  diplomacy.  He  extended  the  frontier  of  the  Turks  to  its  widest  European  ex- 
tent, and  he  restored  among  his  people  their  ancient  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  their  destiny.  Better  still,  he  did  all  this  with  justice  and  without 
extortionate  taxation.  Under  him  the  prosperity  of  the  Turkish  common  people 
began  to  revive.  Blessings,  not  curses,  were  heaped  upon  him  at  home,  and  he 
was  hailed  with  truth  as  the  “light  and  splendor  of  the  nation.” 

His  death  may  well  be  taken  as  marking  the  last  expiring  glow  of  Turkish 
power.  The  boy  Sultan,  Mahomet  IV,  was  now  grown  a man,  and  he  conferred 
the  Vizierate  not  on  one  of  the  Kiuprili,  but  on  a brother-in-law  of  his  own,  Kara 
Mustapha,  who  in  contradistinction  to  his  predecessor,  has  been  poetically  called 
by  the  Ottomans  “the  curse  of  the  Empire.”  His  ambitions  were  as  vast  as  his 
abilities  were  weak.  Like  the  common  Turks,  he  seems  really  to  have  believed 
in  the  invincibility  of  his  race,  and  he  plannM  to  conquer  all  Germany  and  hold 
it  as  an  empire  of  his  own. 

He  had  first,  however,  to  encounter  Russia,  which  now  began  to  assert  herself 
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against  the  Porte  and  started  that  victorious  southward  advance  by  which  she  has 
assumed  the  role  of  the  avenger  of  Greek  Christianity  upon  the  Moslems.  Russia 
had  not  been  a party  to  the  treaty  by  which  Poland  transferred  to  Turkey  the 
land  of  the  Cossacks.  She  encouraged  the  Cossacks  in  rebellion  against  their 
new  suzerain,  and  when  Kara  Mustapha  led  an  immense  army  into  the  disputed 
territory,  Cossacks  and  Russians  joined  in  defeating  him  at  Cehzrym  (1677). 
Astonished  at  the  wholly  unexpected  overthrow,  the  Turks  recalled  their  failure 
at  Astrakhan  a century  before,  and  acquired  toward  the  Muscovites  an  instinctive 
fear  never  afterward  overcome.  Mustapha  yielded  the  Ukraine  to  Russia  and 
sought  an  easier  glory  elsewhere. 

A revolt  of  the  Hungarians  against  Austrian  tyranny  furnished  an  excuse 
for  the  interference  of  the  ambitious  Vizier.  The  greater  part  of  Hungary  was 
already  Turkish,  and  the  remainder  now  asked,  as  had  the  Cossacks,  for  Turkish 
protection  against  Christian  oppression.  Mustapha  raised  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  regular  troops,  beside  vast  swarms  of  irregulars 
more  like  brigands,  whose  numbers  probably  swelled  the  total  to  half  a million 
men.  With  this  enormous  force  he  advanced  in  1683  to  accomplish  the  project 
of  his  dreams,  the  conquest  of  Vienna,  that  barrier  which  had  broken  the  first 
tremendous  wave  of  Ottoman  advance  under  Solyman.  i 

Christendom,  divided  into  its  many  petty  states,  could  muster  no  such  host 
as  Mustapha’s  to  oppose  him;  but  it  had  now  soldiers  better  than  the  Turks, 
a spirit  nobler  than  theirs,  and  generals  immeasurably  superior  to  the  incompetent 
Vizier.  The  Emperor  fled  from  Vienna,  but  its  citizens  defended  it  under  Count 
Stahremberg.  For  two  months  they  held  back  the  Turks;  then  the  end  seemed 
near.  The  walls  were  in  ruins;  the  besieged  garrison  was  wofully  depleted  and 
a final  assault  must  almost  inevitably  have  been  successful.  But  Mustapha 
suddenly  displayed  an  avarice  as  ill-timed  as  his  previous  ambition.  If  Vienna 
were  stormed,  his  soldiers  would  plunder  it  at  will;  if  it  surrendered,  he  could 
hold  them  back  and  exact  an  enormous  payment  for  himself.  So  he  negotiated, 
and  the  Viennese  negotiated  and  thus  kept  him  in  check  while  the  Emperor  who 
had  fled,  strove  desperately  to  persuade  some  one  to  lend  him  an  army  for  the  rescue 
of  his  capital.  Sobieski  of  Poland,  the  victor  over  Kiuprili,  finally  marched  to 
Vienna’s  aid.  Mustapha  refused  to  believe  the  news  that  the  Christians  were 
advancing  against  him.  The  Poles  and  Germans  combined  had  managed  to 
raise  less  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  the  Vizier  was  sure  they  would  not 
dare  attack  him.  Hence  he  was  culpably  negligent,  and  Sobieski’s  final  assault 
was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a surprise.  The  Viennese  joined  in  the  attack 
and  the  Turks  gave  way  under  it  almost  immediately.  Their  vast  army  dispersed 
in  utter  rout.  Mustapha,  bewildered  and  furidus,  blamed  the  defeat  upon  every- 
body but  himself,  and  as  he  fled  southward  with  his  officers  he  had  them  slain  one 
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after  another,  day  after  day,  until  finally  there  came  from  Constantinople  the 
dread  order  for  his  own  execution. 

As  news  spread  of  the  great  national  disaster,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  attacked 
on  every  side.  Her  foes  had  only  been  held  in  check  by  fear;  they  leaped  on  her 
like  wolves  on  a wounded  stag.  In  the  north,  Russia  declared  war  and  advanced 
with  the  Cossacks  against  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea.  From  the  north-west  came 
the  Poles.  The  Imperial  armies  entered  Turkish  Hungary.  The  Albanians 
revolted.  Even  feeble  Venice  found  an  able  general  in  Morosini  and  reconquered 
the  lower  part  of  Greece,  the  ancient  Peloponessus.  The  Imperial  forces  repos- 
sessed themselves  of  Buda,  the  Hungarian  capital;  in  1687  they  gained  a great 
victory  at  Mohacs,  the  very  field  on  which  Solyman  had  crushed  the  Hungarian 
power.  The  Sultan  Mahomet  IV  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Once  more 
there  was  tumult  and  unbridled  riot  in  Constantinople. 

Yet  the  proud  Turks  did  not  yield  readily  to  their  foes.  For  a brief  time  a 
third  Kiuprili  was  made  Vizier,  a brother  of  Achmet.  He  crushed  the  Albanian 
revolt;  he  recaptured  Belgrade,  which  had  surrendered;  he  inaugurated  vast 
internal  reforms.  Then — if  he  could  not  save  his  country  he  could  at  least  die 
for  it — he  attacked  the  Imperial  armies  at  Slankamen,  rashly  we  are  told,  and 
perished  leading  on  a last  desperate,  unsuccessful  charge  of  his  devoted  soldiers 
(1691). 

The  next  Sultan,  Mustapha  II  (1695-1703),  for  a moment  promised  better 
things.  He  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  several  minor  battles,  but  in  1697  he 
was  overthrown  at  Zenta  by  the  celebrated  general  Prince  Eugene.  Thereon 
Mustapha  fled  to  Constantinople  and  abandoned  himself  like  his  predecessors  to 
the  life  of  the  seraglio. 

In  the  extremity  to  which  the  staggering  empire  was  thus  reduced,  it  was  saved 
by  a fourth  Kiuprili,  Housein,  descended  from  a brother  of  the  first  Vizier  of  the 
race.  Being  invested  with  the  Vizierate  (1697),  Housein  sought  for  peace;  and 
England  and  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  the  other  European 
States,  aided  his  efforts.  Much  against  the  will  of  some  of  the  combatants,  a 
general  treaty  was  arranged  in  1699.  From  the  town  of  the  Danube  where  the 
envoys  met,  this  was  known  as  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 

Reckoning  from  the  first  ill-starred  advance  of  Kara  Mustapha  against  Vienna, 
this  war  had  lasted  sixteen  years.  It  left  Turkey  shorn  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
crushed.  Poland,  after  the  first  great  victory  of  Sobieski,  had  taken  little  part 
in  the  contest,  the  death  of  her  king  involving  her  in  difficulties  of  her  own.  Yet 
in  recognition  of  her  services  to  their  cause,  the  victorious  Powers  insisted  that 
by  the  treaty  she  receive  again  the  provinces  of  which  Achmet  Kiuprili  had  de- 
prived her.  Russia  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  had  found  her  best  efforts 
checked  by  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  with  his  wild  Tartar  riders  proved  a most 
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valuable  Turkish  ally.  Toward  the  end  of  the  struggle,  that  mightiest  of  the  Czars, 
Peter  the  Great,  had  come  into  complete  authority,  and  in  a siege  noteworthy  upon 
both  sides,  he  had  won  from  the  Turks  their  chief  northern  defense,  the  fortress 
city  of  Azov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  This  with  its  surrounding  territory,  Russia 
retained,  thus  winning  the  first  step  of  her  advance,  a foothold  on  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
To  Venice  was  given  up  the  whole  of  the  Peloponessus,  though  the  Turks  probably 
intended  this  concession  to  be  only  temporary,  knowing  that  the  region  could 
some  day  be  recovered.  One  of  their  ambassadors  scornfully  told  the  Venetian 
minister  a story  of  a pickpocket  who,  creeping  up  while  some  mighty  wrestlers 
were  engaged  in  contest,  stole  the  garments  of  one.  He  added  point  to  the  sarcasm 
by  remarking  that  later  the  pickpocket  would  probably  have  to  yield  up  the  pur- 
loined robe  and  his  own  skin  as  well. 

The  main  loss  to  Turkey  was  on  the  Hungarian  frontier.  There  she  had  met 
the  Imperial  forces,  and  there  suffered  her  principal  defeats.  Most  of  Hungary 
and  all  Transylvania,  her  possessions  of  nearly  two  centuries,  were  given  over 
to  Austria,  and  certain  rights  and  privileges  were  exacted  for  the  Christians  of 
the  Balkan  regions  which  remained  under  Ottoman  rule,  thus  establishing  a pre- 
text for  further  interference.  The  disintegration  of  European  Turkey  was  vigor- 
ously begun. 
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Chapter  VIII 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  THE  WARS  WITH  RUSSIA 
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,HE  treaty  of  Carlo witz  (1699)  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  Europe’s  diplo- 
matic circle.  Hitherto  the  Ottomans  had  stood  beyond 
that  circle,  indifferent,  half  contemptuous  of  its  intrigues 
and  disputes.  They  had  been  foes  to  all  the  Christian 
States,  had  defied  united  Europe,  and  in  their  warfare 
had  sought  no  allies  except  from  their  own  conquered 
dependencies. 

Now  this  was  changed.  The  statesmen  of  the  Porte  no  longer 
made  any  pretense  of  being  a match  for  all  Christianity  combined. 
The  inefficiency  of  their  brave  but  untrained  troops  was  fully  real- 
ized. The  Sultan  expressed  his  gratitude  to  both  England  and 
Holland  for  having  intervened  between  him  and  the  many  enemies 
that  had  beleaguered  him.  Short-sighted  theorists  even  began  to 
reckon  on  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  But 
if  not  a match  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  West,  the  Osmanli  still  felt 
themselves  the  equal  of  any  single  power.  They  began,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
others  in  the  game  of  statecraft,  to  seek  alliances  and  bargains,  to  stir  up  strife 
and  division  among  opponents. 

In  this  new  diplomacy,  the  Vizier  Hausein,  last  of  the  greater  Kiuprili,  had  no 
part.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  corruption  which  permeated 
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the  entire  Empire,  he  resigned  and  died  (1703).*  With  him  departed  Turkey’s 
last  chance  of  regaining  her  ancient  honor  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home.  There 
was  another  eruption  of  the  Janizaries,  and  another  Sultan  deposed. 

Under  the  new  Sultan,  Achmet  III  (1703-1730),  the  wars  of  Charles  XII 
against  Russia  were  eagerly  encouraged  by  the  Turks.  Definite  promises  of 
assistance  were  given  him — and  not  redeemed.  When  defeated,  Charles  fled  to 
Turkey  and  the  Sultan  became  his  protector.  It  was  then  that  the  great  Russian 
Czar  Peter  encountered  the  most  serious  failure  of  his  remarkable  career.  He 
had  consented  unwillingly  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  It  gave  him  Azov  but  he 
hoped  for  more,  and  he  believed  Turkey  to  be  well-nigh  helpless.  Hence  the 
shelter  given  Charles,  his  enemy,  and  a dozen  other  trifling  complaints,  were  mag- 
nified into  cause  for  war  and  Peter  marched  against  the  Turks.  He  was  lured 
far  southward,  even  as  Charles  had  been.  Vain  promises  of  help  reached  him 
from  the  little  semi-dependent  chiefs  of  the  wild  borderland  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  River,  the  Czar  found  himself  with  an  ex- 
hausted and  enfeebled  army,  suddenly  surrounded  by  masses  of  the  Ottoman 
troops.  Capture  being  inevitable,  Peter  philosophically  negotiated  a peace  with 
the  Vizier  who  had  so  cleverly  entrapped  him  (1711). 

Though  capable  as  a soldier,  this  Vizier,  Bultadji,  once  a wood-cutter’s  son, 
proved  weak  as  a diplomat  and  allowed  the  Czar  to  depart  upon  terms  so  mild  as 
to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  Russians  and  the  anger  of  the  Sultan,  who  dismissed 
Bultadji  from  office.  Peter  was  compelled  to  do  little  more  than  promise  to  return 
Azov  and  the  surrounding  region  into  Turkish  hands.  Once  in  safety  again,  he 
evaded  the  fulfillment  of  even  this  slight  pledge  until  the  Turks  threatened  another 
war.  Being  just  then  busily  engaged  in  robbing  Sweden,  the  wily  Russian  con- 
iented  to  be  bound  by  his  agreement  and  surrendered  Azov,  sooner  than  fight 
two  foes  at  the  same  time. 

The  Turks  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  Peloponessus,  reconquered  it 
from  Venice,  and  were  pressing  forward  to  attack  Italy  itself,  when  the  Austrian 
Emperor  once  more  interposed.  Ostensibly  in  aid  of  Venice,  he  declared  war 
and  sent  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  to  win  further  glory  from  the  Turks.  Eugene 
defeated  them  at  Peterwardein  (1716)  and  again  at  Belgrade  (1717)  and  thus 
enforced  another  peace.  By  the  treaty  the  Austrian  Emperor  abandoned  the 
interests  of  Venice  and  consented  that  the  Turks  should  retain  the  Peloponessus, 
he  receiving  in  return  another  large  portion  of  their  Danubian  territory. 

We  next  find  the  Turks  in  actual  alliance  with  the  Russians,  the  two  empires 
agreeing  to  aid  each  other  in  attacking  feeble  Persia  (1723).  A little  territorial 
plunder  was  secured  by  the  despoilers,  but  there  was  no  real  friendship  between 

*One  other  Kiuprili,  the  last  Grand  Vizier  of  the  race,  held  office  in  1710,  1711.  He  was  appointed 
mainly  because  of  his  name  and  was  not  particularly  successful  as  a ruler. 
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them,  the  Russians  in  truth  waiting  only  till  they  should  feel  strong  enough  to 
throw  themselves  again  upon  their  southern  neighbor  and  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  Czar  Peter’s  defeat  and  capitulation. 

The  time  did  not  seem  ripe  until  1736,  when  Constantinople  had  again  passed 
through  the  throes  of  a Janizary  revolt  and  the  Turks  were  suffering  severe  repulses 
from  the  Persians.  Then,  without  a declaration  of  war,  the  able  Russian  general 
Munnich  was  sent  to  attack  Azov  and  ravage  the  Crimea.  He  did  his  work  with 
a thoroughness  and  cruelty  that  have  kept  his  name  vividly  before  the  world. 
Azov  surrendered;  and  the  slaughter  of  all  classes  of  helpless  non-combatants  in 
the  Crimea  was  widespread  and  hideous. 

Envious  of  Russia’s  “glory”  and  plunder,  Austria  joined  hands  with  her  and 
began  a second  war  of  unprovoked  aggression  against  the  Sultan.  His  envoys, 
still  new  to  the  etiquette  of  diplomacy,  and  unwilling  to  face  so  many  foes  at  once, 
urged  upon  the  Austrians  the  oath  of  peace  sworn  to  Turkey  by  the  Emperor. 
When  the  Austrians  tried  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  this  oath,  the  Turkish 
ambassador  called  all  present  to  join  him  in  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  authors  of 
the  war  might  suffer  the  curses  of  the  war,  and  that  God  would  distinguish 
between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  The  appeal  was  solemnly  offered  up  by 
both  Mahometans  and  Christians. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  regard  this  ceremony  as  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  Austrians.  They  had  overestimated  both  the  strength  of  their 
own  arms  and  the  decay  of  the  Turks.  Their  victories  in  the  previous  generation 
had  been  mainly  due  to  the  military  genius  of  Prince  Eugene.  Now  their  leaders 
were  rash  and  incompetent.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again  and  finally 
defeated  in  a decisive  battle  at  Krotzka  (1738).  Belgrade  was  besieged  by  the 
Turks;  and  Austria  terrified  and  panic-stricken  sought  peace  on  any  terms,  sur- 
rendering not  only  Belgrade  but  all  her  other  conquests  of  Eugene’s  last  war. 
The  Austro-Turkish  frontier  then  became  practically  what  it  remained  until  1876. 

The  treaty  left  the  Porte  free  to  fight  Russia  single-handed.  So  far.  Marshal 
Munnich  had  been  very  successful,  having  won  possession  of  almost  all  the  Turkish 
territory  along  the  Black  Sea  and  beyond  the  Danube.  It  is  significant,  however, 
of  the  high  repute  in  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  still  held,  that  Russia  on 
finding  herself  alone  to  face  the  victorious  army  which  came  marching  from  Bel- 
grade, promptly  made  terms  of  peace  by  which  she  surrendered  all  her  recent 
acquisitions  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  agreed  by  both  parties  that  Azov,  the  original 
bone  of  contention,  should  be  destroyed. 

Following  upon  this  vigorous  effort  of  the  Turks,  their  empire  was  allowed  to 
repose  in  peace  for  a generation.  The  warlike  spirit  of  their  race  seems  largely 
to  have  disappeared,  and  despite  several  opportunities  offered  by  the  increasing 
weakness  of  Austria,  they  were  well  content  to  leave  matters  as  they  stood  abroad, 
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'while  sloth,  treachery  and  extortion  held  sway  at  home.  To  Russia  this  period 
was  one  of  preparation.  Twice  had  she  defeated  the  Turks  in  battle,  and  yet 
lost  the  reward  for  which  she  sought,  the  possession  of  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Her  statesmen  were  fully  convinced  that  destiny  pointed  their  way  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  under  their  great  empress,  Catharine  II,  they  deliberately  prepared  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle.  Their  encroachments  roused  Sultan  Mustapha  III  (1757- 
1773)  to  sudden,  unreasoning  anger,  and  without  taking  time  for  preparation,  he 
unexpectedly  declared  instant  war.  The  wiser  counsellors  who  besought  him  to 
wait  at  least  until  armies  could  be  gathered,  were  dismissed  from  office,  and  he 
attempted  with  his  own  untried  hands  the  gigantic  task  of  rousing  his  lethargic 
people  from  their  torpor  (1768). 

The  sharp-tongued  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  called  this  war  a victory 
of  the  one-eyed  over  the  blind.  The  Turks  had  certainly  fallen  far  below  Western 
Europe  through  lack  of  discipline  among  their  troops,  the  uselessness  of  their  anti- 
quated weapons,  and  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  their  leaders.  The  Russian  gen- 
erals were  subtle  and  well-trained,  though  still  half  savages  and  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  lives  of  theii  common  soldiers.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  were 
allowed  to  perish  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp.  Fever  and  exhaustion  preyed 
upon  them  because  of  the  lack  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life. 

The  Russians,  however,  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  war,  and  they  swept  their 
opponents  out  of  the  Crimea,  drove  them  back  from  the  Danube,  and  advanced  to 
the  Balkans.  The  Turkish  rabble,  miscalled  an  army,  was  put  to  flight  again  and 
again.  Never  had  the  Ottoman  troops  been  so  completely  disgraced.  At  the  same 
time  a Russian  fleet  sailed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  roused  a rebellion 
in  Greece,  and  destroyed  the  few  hastily  gathered  ships  of  the  Turks  at  Tchesme, 
though  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  due,  not  to  their  own  commander,  but  to 
the  English  officers  who  accompanied  him. 

As  illustrative  of  the  density  of  the  ignorance  into  which  the  once  enlightened 
Osmanli  had  sunk,  it  appears  that  they  had  been  warned  of  the  coming  of  this 
northern  fleet,  but  scornfully  insisted  that  no  passage  existed  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  ocean  of  the  north  to  that  of  the  south.  When  the  fleet 
actually  appeared  among  them,  they  sent  a formal  and  threatening  protest  to 
Venice,  assuming  that  their  enemies  must  somehow  have  come  south  through  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

So  crushing  were  the  Turkish  disasters,  that  the  Porte  itself  begged  for  peace, 
the  first  time  this  confession  of  weakness,  this  downward  step  had  been  taken  in 
its  career.  So  exacting  however,  were  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  the  Russians, 
that  the  peace  negotiations  were  broken  off  and  the  war  resumed. 

This  time  the  Turks  attained  better  results.  Incompetent  leaders  had  been 
■weeded  out,  and  genuine  patriotism  and  the  desperation  of  despair  nerved  the 
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faltering  arms  of  the  remainder.  Besides,  the  Empress  Catharine  had  entered 
upon  the  partition  of  Poland.  She  needed  all  her  troops  to  crush  resistance  there. 
The  “Oriental  project”  could  wait.  Hence  in  1774  another  peace  was  made,  and 
a new  treaty,  that  of  Kanjierdi,  was  signed,  the  Russians  insisting  that  it  should  date 
from  the  anniversary  of  that  which  Peter  the  Great  had  been  compelled  to  accede 
to  at  Pruth,  sixty-three  years  before.  The  triumph,  and  what  they  called  the  mod- 
eration of  the  later  peace,  would,  they  felt,  outweigh  the  shame  of  the  other.  Azov 
and  a few  other  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  Russia,  and  the  Khanate  of  the 
Crimea  was  declared  a wholly  independent  kingdom,  this  being  a rather  obvious 
prelude  to  its  annexation  by  its  powerful  northern  neighbor,  though  the  Empress 
took  the  most  solemn  vows  not  to  undertake  any  such  procedure. 

Our  story  now  passes  over  a long  period  containing  little  of  importance  to 
record,  except  the  continued  decay  of  Turkey  and  the  steady  aggression  of  Russia, 
enveloping  her  prey  like  a giant  octopus.  Such  an  advance  must  be  indeed  impres- 
sive in  the  strength  displayed  by  the  conqueror.  But  to  our  modern  age  the  cruelty 
of  the  attack,  the  falsity  to  each  solemnly  proffered  pledge,  the  horrible  murder  of 
women  and  children,  the  slaughter  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  helpless  men 
driven  into  battle  merely  to  gorge  their  leaders’  lust  for  territory — these  horrors 
infinitely  outweigh  the  “glory”  that  was  gained. 

The  Crimea  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia  in  1783.  In  1787,  Catharine 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria  which  deliberately  planned  a division  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  similar  to  that  previously  begun  in  Poland.  The  troops  of  the 
allies  advanced  suddenly,  Austria,  as  in  her  last  previous  attack,  pretending  to 
peace,  until  her  troops  were  ready  and  actually  on  Turkish  ground.  Nevertheless 
they  were  beaten  back,  and  along  the  Austrian  frontier  the  Turks  for  two  years 
held  their  own,  until  the  turmoils  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution  compelled 
Austria  to  seek  peace. 

Against  Russia  the  Turks  were  less  successful.  They  were  repeatedly  defeated 
and  became  hopelessly  disorganized,  so  that  the  mighty  Empress  fancied  she  saw 
Constantinople  already  in  her  grasp.  England  and  Prussia  interfered.  The  huge 
Muscovite  power  began  to  terrify  them,  and  from  this  time  forward  England,  at 
least,  assumed  the  role  which  she  has  since  maintained,  of  Turkey’s  protector. 
Catharine  moderated  her  demands.  She  was  given  some  further  provinces  along 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Caucasus.  Affairs  both  in  Poland 
and  in  France  compelled  the  attention  of  Europe;  the  great  French  Revolution  had 
begun;  and  the  annihilation  of  Turkey  was  again  postponed  to  a more  convenient 
opportunity. 


Chapter  IX 

REFORMS  OF  SELIM  III  AND  MAHMUD  II 

[Authorities:  As  before,  also  Paton,  “ History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution  ” ; Marmont,  “ State  of 
the  Turkish  Empire”;  Howe,  “ Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolution”;  Latimer,  “Russia  and 
Turkey  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Century”;  Diplomatic  Papers  of  Metternich.] 

I HE  disintegration  and  panic  of  the  Turks  before  the  resistless 
advance  of  the  armies  of  Catharine  II,  marked  the  lowest 
ebb  to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  yet  descended. 
Even  in  our  own  day  and  despite  its  recent  losses,  Turkey 
is  stronger  than  it  then  seemed  to  be. 

In  1787  the  intervention  of  England  and  Prussia 
appeared  useless  to  preserve  the  Turkish  domain  for 
more  than  a moment.  The  death  of  Catharine  when  she  was  plan- 
ning another  and  final  attack,  gave  it  further  respite.  Then  the 
Titanic  struggles  of  Napoleon  drew  all  eyes  away  from  the  Osmanli 
and  so  altered  ancient  enmities  that  we  find  Russia  and  Turkey 
for  a moment  in  alliance.  France  defeats  a Turkish  army  in  Egypt, 
English  forces  aid  the  Ottomans  in  an  heroic  defense  of  Acre  against 
the  French,  and  most  am.azing  of  all,  an  English  fleet  threatens 
Constantinople  and  is  forced  to  escape  from  the  Hellespont,  suf- 
fering some  loss  from  Turkish  batteries. 

All  these  kaleidoscopic  changes  were,  however,  only  temporary.  The  Na- 
poleonic madness  passed;  and  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would 
inevitably  have  been  resumed,  had  not  the  Turks  themselves  undertaken  inter- 
nal reform.  Two  Sultans,  Selim  HI  and  Mahmud  II,  were  really  awake  to  the 
needs  of  their  country,  and  understood  its  desperate  condition.  By  their  vigorous 
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efforts  they  saved  it  from  what  seemed  the  very  throes  of  dissolution.  The  first  of 
these,  Selim  III  (1789-1808),  was  girded  with  the  sword  of  Osman  during  the  Rus- 
sian war.  He  saw  its  hopelessness,  and  after  securing  peace  began  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  dominions.  Schools  were  instituted  that  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  Turks 
might  be  overcome,  and  with  it  their  disastrous  contempt  for  everything  Christian 
or  progressive.  At  the  same  time,  Selim  made  an  effort  to  introduce  the  European 
system  of  discipline  among  his  soldiers;  but  at  this  the  Janizaries  rebelled  and 
compelled  its  abandonment. 

Selim  saw  that  he  had  no  real  power  over  his  empire.  Not  only  did  the  Jan- 
izaries force  him  to  do  their  pleasure,  but  each  Pasha  of  a distant  province  acted 
as  an  independent  ruler  and  treated  with  contempt  the  orders  of  the  Porte.  The 
Barbary  States  had  long  yielded  the  Sultan  only  a nominal  allegiance.  But  now 
Egypt  under  its  great  Pasha,  Alehemet  Ali,  showed  equal  independence.  So  did 
the  Syrian  governor,  and  the  rulers  of  Bosnia  and  the  other  Balkan  States.  Except 
in  some  districts  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Sultan  could  find  nowhere  any 
subjects  who  offered  him  real  obedience.  He  began  operations  in  Servia.  The 
Janizaries  there  had  completely  cast  off  their  allegiance  and  were  plundering  the 
inhabitants,  Mahometan  as  well  as  Christian.  Selim  summoned  the  people  to 
defend  themselves,  encouraging  to  resistance  even  the  despised  rayahs  or  Chris- 
tians. These,  under  their  peasant  leader  “Black  George,”  overthrew  the  Jani- 
zaries, but  naturally  refused  submission  to  the  Mahometan  governors  who  were 
then  sent  to  rule  them. 

The  fanatic  Moslems  cried  out  against  their  Sultan;  he  was  deserting  them, 
they  said,  abandoning  their  faith  and  ancient  laws  and  upholding  even  their  rayahs 
against  them.  The  Turkish  troops  everywhere  revolted.  Leaders  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Sultan  were  defeated  and  slain.  In  Constantinople  the  Janizaries  once 
more  went  through  the  ceremony  of  overturning  their  camp  kettles — thereby 
declaring  that  they  would  accept  no  more  food  from  the  reigning  Sultan — and 
marched  against  the  palace.  Selim  submitted  to  the  inevitable  and  abdicated.  His 
cousin  was  proclaimed  Sultan  as  Mustapha  IV.  Anarchy  had  again  triumphed. 
The  Janizaries  were  king. 

But  through  it  all,  one  of  Selim’s  lieutenants  remained  loyal.  He  was  General, 
or  Pasha,  Bairactar,  who  was  defending  the  line  of  the  Danube  against  Russia, 
The  Russian  war  with  France  relieved  Bairactar  of  his  opponents,  and  he  promptly 
marched  his  troops  to  Constantinople.  Defeating  the  Janizaries  in  a pitched  bat- 
tle in  the  streets,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  palace  and  the  restoration  of 
Selim. 

Then  ensued  the  last  of  those  too  common  scenes  of  turmoil  and  horror  within 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  Sultan  Mustapha  bade  his  servants  hold  the  gates  against 
the  invaders,  while  he  hastily  ordered  the  execution  of  Selim  and  also  of  his  own 
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younger  brother  Mahmud,  the  only  other  surviving  member  of  the  royal  house. 
Were  these  two  dead,  Mustapha  knew  he  would  himself  be  safe.  No  Turk  would 
venture  on  the  total  extinction  of  the  race  of  Osman.  Selim  defended  himself 
desperately,  the  cries  of  his  rescuers  without,  ringing  in  his  ears.  But  he  was  finally 
overcome  and  strangled,  and  his  body  was  thrust  out  to  Bairactar  as  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  restoring  him  to  power.  The  infuriated  general  continued  for  ven- 
geance the  assault  which  he  had  begun  for  loyalty. 

Mustapha’s  other  victim,  Mahmud,  escaped  the  slaves  sent  to  destroy  him. 
He  hid  in  the  furnace  of  a bath  and  while  the  murderers  were  still  hunting  for 
him,  Bairactar’s  soldiers  burst  in  the  gates  and  proclaimed  him  Sultan. 

Mahmud  II  (1808-1839)  had  been  the  companion  of  Selim  in  the  royal  kawah  or 
cage,  where  they  were  held  by  Mustapha.  There  the  deposed  Selim,  the  ruler  who 
had  failed  in  his  reforms,  imparted  to  this  untried  cousin,  this  recluse  from  birth, 
the  story  of  his  own  reign,  his  struggles,  and  his  defeat  by  the  power  of  the  Janizaries. 
Hence  Mahmud  II  was  in  a way  a reincarnation  of  Selim,  possessed  of  his  views 
and  aims.  Mahmud  had  also  the  support  of  his  rescuer,  Bairactar,  and  for  some 
months  reform  progressed  rapidly.  Then  the  Janizaries,  who  had  pretended  sub- 
mission to  Bairactar,  suddenly  attacked  his  troops.  He  had  unwisely  dismissed 
most  of  them  from  the  city;  the  remainder  proved  insufficient  for  his  protection. 
His  fortress  home  was  stormed.  Its  tower  citadel  in  which  he  took  refuge,  was 
blown  up;  and  Sultan  Mahmud  was  forced  in  his  turn  to  become  the  servant  of  the 
triumphant  Janizaries.  He  was  only  saved  from  deposition  and  death  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  slain  their  former  creature,  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  was  thus  the  only 
remaining  member  of  his  race. 

In  this  extremity  Mahmud  showed  himself  subtle  as  well  as  resolute.  He 
aifected  submission  to  the  old  order  of  things.  x\t  the  command  of  his  tumultuous 
masters,  he  proclaimed  the  recent  innovations  and  all  other  Christian  customs  to 
be  accursed.  Each  reform  was  solemnly  repudiated. 

We  must  regard  Turkey  at  this  period  as  merely  a set  of  Mahometan  provinces, 
each  virtually  independent  of  the  others  and  making  little  pretense  of  obedience  to 
any  central  authority.  Senna  continued  in  rebellion  and  could  not  be  suppressed, 
though  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Bosnia  warred  against  it  on  his  own  account,  hoping 
to  add  Servia  to  his  government.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  made  war  upon  the  Mame- 
lukes and  showed  his  nominal  master  at  Constantinople  an  example  not  afterward 
forgotten,  by  coaxing  these  formidable  soldiers  into  a trap  and  there  massacring 
them  all  (1811).  The  Pasha  of  Albania  had  long  been  accustomed  to  make  treaties 
with  the  Europeans  quite  as  an  independent  monarch,  and  in  1820  he  embarked  in 
open  war  against  Constantinople.  Encouraged  by  his  successes,  the  Greeks  also 
rose  and  began  their  war  of  independence. 

The  Albanian  Pasha,  “ the  old  lion  of  Jannina,”  was  overthrown,  as  much  through 
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fraud  as  by  force.  In  Greece,  however,  the  disorderly  hordes  of  Janizaries 
were  repeatedly  defeated.  That  body  being  thus  discredited,  Sultan  Mahmud 
at  last  ventured  upon  the  attack  he  had  been  long  maturing.  Recognizing  the 
value  of  artillery  against  such  a mob  as  the  Janizaries  had  become,  he  care- 
fully strengthened  that  branch  of  his  army.  Then,  pointing  out  to  the  mufti 
the  failures  of  the  Janizaries  and  the  successes  of  his  own  better-ordered 
troops,  he  secured  from  these  religious  judges  a declaration  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Janizaries  must  be  restored.  The  insulted  and  unsuspecting  bullies  of 
the  empire  promptly  overturned  their  camp  kettles  and  advanced  against  the 
palace.  Met  by  Sultan  Mahmud  at  the  head  of  his  twelve  thousand  loyal 
artillery,  they  were  mowed  down  in  the  streets.  They  defended  themselves 
with  a valor  worthy  a better  cause ; but  the  artillery  steadily  continued  its  fire 
until  the  barrack  buildings  crumbled  into  ruins  and  nothing  was  left  of  the 
Janizaries  of  Constantinople  but  their  dead  bodies  and  the  burning,  blood- 
stained ruins  which  had  been  their  homes  (1826).  The  grim  massacre  ex- 
tended throughout  the  empire. 

Time,  however,  was  not  given  Mahmud  to  carry  his  reforms  to  their  full 
fruition.  To  check  the  successes  of  the  Greeks  he  had  appealed  for  aid  to  his 
powerful  Egyptian  vassal  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Ali  so  cruelly  and  completely 
suppressed  the  insurgents  that  Europe  interfered.  A combined  English,  French 
and  Russian  fleet  entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish  navy  lay. 
There  had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  but  the  intrusion  was  threatening  if  not 
openly  hostile,  and  the  Turkish  admiral  fired  on  the  advancing  ships.  A battle 
ensued  in  which,  after  an  heroic  defense,  the  Turkish  navy  was  annihilated 
(1827). 

With  it  disappeared  most  of  Mahmud’s  hopes.  The  Western  Powers  in- 
sisted on  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  Sultan,  infuriated  though  despairing, 
refused  to  consent.  War  with  Russia  followed,  and  Mahmud’s  new  troops, 
few  as  yet  and  incompletely  organized,  failed  to  hold  back  their  foes.  A 
Russian  army,  acting  for  Europe,  seized  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Varna 
and  took  possession  of  Adrianople.  Every  behest  of  the  Powers  was  agreed  to. 
Greece  was  made  independent.  So  were  ancient  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
under  the  name  of  Roumania. 

The  unhappy  Sultan  had  next  to  face  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali, 
seeing  the  helplessness  of  his  ancient  master,  extended  his  authority  over 
Syria  as  well  as  Egypt;  and  when  the  Turks  sought  to  expel  him  from  his  new 
possession,  he  asserted  a complete  independence,  defeated  their  armies,  and 
marched  his  forces  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  saved  the  Sultan 
but  the  interference  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  had  promised  to  protect 
him  in  the  weakness  to  which  they  had  themselves  reduced  him. 


Coronation  of  Abdul  Hamid 

'Chapter  X 

THE  RECENT  GENERATIONS 


HE  career  of  Turkey  since  western  Europe  took  charge 
of  the  “sick  man’’  as  her  ward,  has  been  a course  of 
slow  disintegration.  Sultan  Mahmud  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Abdul  Mejid  (1839-1861),  a quiet,  dreamy 
Oriental  who  consented  to  be  “modernized”  by  his 
western  advisers.  He  wore  Parisian  clothes,  and 
talked  of  government  reform,  and  tried  to  keep  his 
fanatical  subjects  from  murdering  Christians.  Really, 
however,  he  and  his  country  changed  not  at  all  in  spirit.  He 
borrowed  large  sums  from  Europe,  nominally  for  government 
improvements,  and  spent  them  on  the  pleasures  of  a most  gor- 
geous court.  Meanwhile  the  Christians  of  the  Balkan  regions 
continued  to  be  abused,  until  in  1853  Russia  declared  her  in- 
tention of  rescuing  them  by  force. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  “Crimean  War.”  It  began  by  a 
Russian  naval  attack  which  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope.  Then  the 
Powers  intervened  to  protect  their  obedient  ward.  Since  Russia  refused  to 
abandon  her  attack,  England,  France  and  several  lesser  states  came  to  Turkey’s 
aid.  Russia  was  defeated  in  a giant  struggle,  in  which  Turkey  herself  took 
little  part,  leaving  all  her  defense  to  the  French  and  English,  once  these  had 
reached  her  shores. 

Abdul  Mejid  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdul  Aziz  (1861-1876),  a ruler 
of  wholly  different  type.  Abdul  Aziz  was  a Moslem  fanatic,  who  chafed 
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bitterly  at  the  tutelage  to  which  his  father  had  so  cheerfully  submitted.  He 
secretly  encouraged  the  massacre  of  Christians,  meaning  to  make  his  empire 
all  Adahometan  and  thus  strong  in  its  unity.  So  terrible  grew  the  oppression 
that  the  Christian  peoples  in  European  Turkey  began  revolting,  in  defiance  of 
the  peace  commands  of  the  western  Powers. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  government  at  Constantinople 
had  reached  a climax.  Abdul  Aziz  had  acquired  a taste  for  building  palaces, 
on  which  he  squandered  enormous  sums.  He  had  traveled  with  Oriental 
magnificence  through  Europe,  being  the  first  Ottoman  Sultan  who  ever  left 
his  own  domains  except  in  war.  Erom  this  venture  amid  western  civilization 
the  Sultan  returned  unenlightened,  and  only  more  ferocious  and  fanatical  than 
before.  He  readily  seized  at  an  expedient  proposed  to  him  for  escaping  all 
financial  worry,  declared  his  government  bankrupt  (1875),  repudiated  all 
its  debts  to  Europe. 

Even  England,  which  had  been  Turkey’s  chief  friend  throughout,  was 
roused  by  this  blow  at  her  bankers’  pockets.  Europe  moved  against  Turkey 
in  concert.  The  alarmed  Turks  had  a “palace  rebellion”  in  which  Abdul  Aziz 
was  slain  and  his  nephew  raised  to  the  throne  as  Murad  V.  But  the  new  ruler 
was  found  to  be  an  utter  imbecile,  and  so  he  was  promptly  superseded  by  his 
younger  brother,  who  became  Suhan  as  Abdul  Hamid  II  (1876-1909). 

Abdul  Hamid  sought  to  regain  the  friendship  of  Europe  by  proclaiming 
himself,  like  his  grandfather,  a friend  of  reform.  He  declared  that  Turkey 
was  to  become  a “constitutional”  kingdom,  and  he  summoned  a parliament. 
This  parliament,  however,  had  no  real  power.  It  was  paraded  before  the  eyes 
of  Europe  for  a year  or  two  and  then  abolished.  Europe  indeed  was  now 
aroused  and  suspicious  of  everything  Turkish.  Mere  verbal  promises  of 
reform  were  no  longer  accepted.  The  Powers  demanded  that  the  Christians 
of  the  Balkan  regions  be  allowed  to  govern  and  protect  themselves.  To  this 
the  Sultan  refused  to  agree,  and  his  obstinacy  brought  on  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877.  This  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  the  Balkan  States. 

For  over  twenty  years  following  the  creation  of  the  Balkan  states  Abdul 
Hamid  followed  the  policy  of  his  grim  uncle  Aziz,  pretending  to  approve 
reforms  but  secretly  encouraging  Christian  massacre.  The  people  of  the  little 
Balkan  states,  watching  the  suffering  of  their  compatriots  in  the  lands  still 
under  Turkish  rule,  were  driven  almost  frantic  in  their  desire  to  aid  their 
fellows.  Finally  in  1897  Greece  did  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Cretans  and 
Macedonians.  In  defiance  of  all  Europe,  which  insisted  on  peace,  the  Greeks 
forced  their  government  to  declare  war  on  Turkey.  Their  enthusiasm  had 
outrun  their  strength.  The  Turkish  army  had  by  this  time  been  thoroughly 
disciplined  by  European  officers.  It  was  in  good  modern  condition;  and  like 
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some  mighty  machine  it  simply  rolled  over  the  crushed  and  humiliated  Greeks, 
until  Europe  interfered  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

This  easy  triumph  over  Greece  somewhat  restored  Turkish  prestige  abroad. 
At  home  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  themselves  to  the  fact  that  Europe 
was  right.  They  must  really  adopt  European  ideas  and  civilization  if  they 
were  to  continue  to  exist.  A genuine  party  of  reform  sprang  up  among  them, 
known  as  the  Young  Turks.  These,  after  a decade  of  preparation,  engineered 
in  1908  an  almost  bloodless  revolution.  On  July  22  a body  of  troops  under 
Major  Niazi  Bey  revolted  and  demanded  a parliament.  Other  troops  every- 
where joined  the  movement  and  the  helpless  Sultan  accepted  the  situation. 
On  July  24  he  issued  an  ‘Trade”  proclaiming  parliamentary  government  to  be 
his  dearest  wish.  His  old  pestilent  advisers  were  swept  out  of  office;  a few 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  delighted  populace;  and  on  December  10  the 
parliament  gathered  and  took  actual  charge  of  the  government. 

Difficulties,  however,  faced  the  Young  Turks  from  the  start.  Both  Austria 
and  Bulgaria  seized  the  moment  of  revolution  to  snatch  territory  which  was 
nominally  Turkish.  Some  of  the  subject  races  of  the  empire,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  showed  symptoms  of  revolt.  The  treacherous  Sultan  thought  the 
opportunity  favorable  to  reassert  his  power.  Suddenly,  in  1909,  he  accom- 
plished a coup  d’etat,  declaring  the  parliamentary  government  a failure  and 
himself  once  more  supreme.  The  Young  Turks  were  taken  by  surprise;  for  a 
few  days  the  old  regime  was  re-established.  But  the  progressive  leaders 
gathered  their  forces,  and  in  a revolutionary  spirit  even  more  determined  than 
before,  marched  against  Constantinople.  Some  of  the  Sultan’s  troops  with- 
stood them;  there  was  desperate  fighting  in  Constantinpole’s  streets;  but  the 
Young  Turks  were  completely  victorious.  They  compelled  the  treacherous 
Abdul  Hamid  to  resign  the  throne,  and  they  proclaimed  his  son,  Mahomet  V, 
as  Sultan  in  his  stead  (May  10,  1909). 

This  internal  reform  of  Turkey  came  too  late  to  save  the  remnant  of  her 
European  dominions.  In  1910  and  again  in  the  two  following  years  there 
were  formidable  revolts  in  Albania,  which  all  the  force  of  the  Turkish  armies 
proved  scarcely  able  to  suppress.  In  1911  there  arose  also  a revolt  in  Yemen, 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Arabia.  These  Arabs  defied  the  Turkish  power, 
despite  its  modern  equipment,  and  held  its  army  at  bay  for  almost  a year. 

Then  in  1911  came  the  Italian  War.  Italy  had  long  desired  colonial  ex- 
pansion. Now,  seeing  how  utterly  helpless  were  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of 
their  domestic  troubles,  Italy  suddenly  exaggerated  a trifling  quarrel  in  north 
Africa  into  a cause  for  war,  and  seized  possession  of  Turkey’s  last  African 
possessions  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  The  Italians  opened  the  war  by  sinking 
three  Turkish  torpedo  boats  off  Prevesa.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Turkish 
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fleet  from  interfering  with  their  plans.  They  then  bombarded  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  African  ports.  The  Young  Turks’  party,  despairing  arid 
desperate,  refused  to  surrender  their  country’s  authority  over  Tripoli.  Had 
they  done  so  they  would  have  caused  the  downfall  of  their  own  movemetif. 
Their  ignorant  and  superstitious  countrymen  would  at  once  have  turned 
against  them.  Even  as  it  was  they  faced  a parliamentary  crisis  and  had  tO 
dismiss  from  office  their  prime  minister  or  Vizier  and  summon  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  as  Vizier  the  celebrated  Said  Pasha,  a keen  old  conserva- 
tive statesman,  over  ninety  years  of  age,  who  had  been  seven  times  Vizier 
during  the  absolute  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

At  first  Italy  had  assured  Europe  she  would  confine  her  attack  to  Africa 
and  would  not  increase  Turkey’s  parliamentary  difficulties  at  home  by  assail- 
ing her  other  domains.  But  as  the  Turks  obstinately  continued  to  refuse  to 
admit  what  had  happened  and  acknowledge  Italy’s  power  over  Tripoli,  the 
Italian  fleet  began,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  to  take  possession  one  after  another 
of  Turkey’s  islands  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  yEgean  seas.  Then  at 
last  Turkey  consented  to  a peace;  but  while  this  was  yet  under  discussion,  the 
Balkan  War  broke  out. 

For  years  the  little  Balkan  states  had  talked  of  leaguing  against  Turkey 
and  achieving  by  their  united  strength  what  Greece  alone  had  failed  to  do 
and  Europe  still  refused  to  do,  the  rescuing  of  the  remainder  of  *their  com- 
patriots from  Turkey.  But  so  jealous  was  each  Balkan  state  of  all  the  others 
that  their  union  seemed  impossible.  Now,  in  face  of  the  fading  of  this  best 
opportunity,  Turkey’s  entanglement  with  Italy,  the  Balkan  peoples  united 
hurriedly  against  their  common  foe  and  struck  suddenly. 

They  had  excellent  excuse.  The  Turks  were  always  furnishing  that  by 
their  cruelties  to  Christians.  There  had  been  a massacre  of  Bulgarians  at 
Ishtib  in  1911,  and  now  in  August  of  1912  there  was  a most  treacherous  mas- 
sacre at  Kotchana,  where  some  bombs  were  exploded  in  the  market  place 
apparently  by  the  Turks  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the  Turkish  troops  were 
already  gathered  in  readiness  around  the  scene  of  the  bomb  throwing,  and  at 
its  signal  they  rushed  forth  crying  that  it  was  a Christian  plot,  and  began 
murdering  all  the  Christian  populace  in  sight.  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 
began  the  war.  He  declared  he  would  no  longer  watch  idly  the  murder  of  his 
Christian  neighbors  in  Albania  and  the  other  surrounding  provinces;  and  on 
October  8 he  summoned  his  people  to  a “holy  war.”  Within  a week  Servia, 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  all  joined  the  Montenegrins.  The  European  Powers 
commanded  them  to  stop,  but  they  defied  Europe  and  persisted  in  their  attack. 

Of  the  four  allied  states,  Montenegro  was  the  weakest,  and  could  do  little 
beyopd  her  own  immediate  vicinity.  Bulgaria -was  the  strongest,  and  to  her 
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was  assigned  the  chief  task  of  the  capture  of  Adrianople,  which  lay  just 
beyond  her  borders,  and  then  the  advance  on  Constantinople  itself.  Greece, 
which  had  a navy,  was  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  a navy  which  Italy  had  left 
to  Turkey,  and  was  thus  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Turks  to  bring  reinforce- 
ments from  Asia.  Meanwhile  both  Greece  and  Servia,  by  attacking  the  Turk- 
ish armies  already  gathered  in  Albania  and  Macedonia,  were  to  prevent  these 
from  going  to  the  aid  of  Constantinople. 

All  these  plans  worked  out  admirably.  The  Greeks  seized  possession  of 
the  waters,  while  their  soldiers  fought  their  way  successfully  onward  through 
Macedonia  burning  to  retrieve  their  defeat  of  fifteen  years  before.  The 
Servians  pressed  southward  over  what  had  been  Servian  territory  ages  before. 
They  defeated  a Turkish  army  in  a severe  two  days’  battle  at  Kumanovo 
(October  23)  and  recaptured  their  own  ancient  capital  of  Uskub.  Meanwhile 
the  Bulgarians  had  also  achieved  their  larger  task.  Furious  with  the  hatred 
of  centuries  they  rushed  across  their  border,  shut  a Turkish  army  up  in 
Adrianople  and  drove  the  relieving  forces  back  in  two  tremendous  battles, 
that  of  Kirk  Kilisse  (October  23),  and  then  that  of  Lule  Burgas,  a terrible 
three  days’  fight  (October  28-30),  in  which  the  Bulgarian  peasant  soldiers 
sacrificed  themselves  by  thousands  in  reckless  charges  of  frenzied  desperation. 
The  Turks  were  swept  back  to  their  last  series  of  defenses,  the  Chatalja  lines, 
within  sight  of  Constantinople.  Three  weeks  of  rapid  and  stupendous  fighting 
had  changed  the  fact  of  the  Balkans  forever;  and  on  November  13  Turkey 
begged  for  peace,  ready  to  yield  to  the  allies  all  that  they  had  conquered. 

The  peace  negotiations  began  at  once  in  London;  but  it  was  soon  made 
manifest  that  the  allies  intended  to  demand  much  more  than  the  Turkish 
government  would  or  indeed  could  yield  without  facing  a rebellion  at  home,- 
So  the  war  reopened  in  February  of  1913.  Greece  indeed  had  refused  to  stop 
fighting  with  the  others  and  had  gone  on  seizing  one  by  one  the  unprotected 
islands  still  held  under  Turkish  authority.  With  the  renewed  outburst  of 
hostilities  the  Greek  troops  also  resumed  their  advance  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Janina,  the  Turkish  stronghold  in  the  west,  and  compelling  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  Turkish  forces  there.  Servia,  having  already  mastered  the 
central  region,  lent  her  aid  to  Montenegro  in  the  west  to  besiege  and  capture 
the  Albanian  capital  Scutari,  and  also  joined  the  Bulgarians  to  the  eastward 
in  the  siege  of  Adrianople.  This  celebrated  city  surrendered  after  a brave 
defense  (March  26,  1913),  and  only  Constantinople  itself  was  left  in  Turkish 
Lands. 

Now  again  the  Turks  cried  for  peace,  and  this  time  they  left  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  European  Powers,  promising  to  consent  to  whatever  these 
decided  on.  The  Turks  even  yielded  on  the  point  which  touched  them  most 
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bitterly  of  all ; Adrianople,  their  sacred  city,  once  their  capital,  was  to  become 
Bulgarian.  The  treaty  to  this  effect  was  actually  signed  in  May,  1913,  but  it 
was  never  carried  out  in  its  full  details ; for  even  before  its  signing  the  victori- 
ous allies  had  begun  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Bulgarians,  who  had 
borne  the  chief  weight  of  the  fighting,  insisted  on  the  lion’s  share  of  the  spoils. 
Even  during  the  war  Bulgarian  troops  had  clashed  in  real  battle  against  both 
Greeks  and  Servians  for  the  possession  of  conquered  cities.  Now  the  disagree- 
ment flashed  into  actual  war.. 

Greece  and  Servia  arrayed  themselves  against  Bulgaria.  Another  state 
also  entered  the  strife.  This  was  Roumania  which,  seeing  Bulgaria  so  expand- 
ing, demanded  an  increase  of  territory  for  herself  to  balance  the  Bulgarian 
growth.  Thus  Bulgaria,  reaching  for  the  leadership  of  the  whole  Balkan 
peninsula,  found  herself  suddenly  confronted  by  all  the  other  states.  She  had 
over-estimated  her  strength.  Her  armies,  already  exhausted  by  their  tre- 
mendous efforts  against  Turkey,  were  no  match  for  the  combined  forces  of 
their  foes.  Bulgaria  was  completely  defeated.  Soon  the  Roumanian  army 
stood  at  the  gate  of  her  capital,  Sofia,  just  as  she  herself  had  before  threatened 
Constantinople.  Even  Turkey  took  advantage  of  Bulgaria’s  downfall. 
Hastily  regathering  her  troops,  she  repudiated  her  treaty  of  peace  and  recap- 
tured Adrianople.  That  much  at  least,  which  meant  so  much  to  her,  she 
recovered  from  the  wreck. 

Bulgaria,  helpless,  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  Europe  and  the  allies, 
and  a general  peace  was  arranged  for  all  around  (August  6,  1913).  By  this 
the  Balkan  peninsula  took  on  the  political  shape  which  it  now  holds,  and  seems 
likely  to  retain  until  in  another  generation  the  exhausted  Bulgarians  shall  regain 
their  strength,  and  perhaps  give  desperate  expression  to  the  sullen  fury  with 
which  they  have  perforce  submitted  to  defeat. 

As  for  Turkey,  the  recovery  of  Adrianople  has  saved  the  prestige  of  the 
reformers,  the  Young  Turks.  They  have  thus  gained  a renewed  lease  of 
power.  Turkey  itself  has  become  once  more  what  it  was  originally,  a purely 
Asiatic  power.  Its  rule  over  Africa  has  disappeared,  and  its  province  in 
Europe  is  now  a mere  outpost  of  its  empire.  In  Asia,  too,  the  respect  of  the 
other  Moslems  for  the  dominant  race  of  Turks  has  received  a severe  blow. 
Not  only  have  the  Arabs  begun  rebellion;  Syria  and  Armenia  are  also  demand- 
ing Autonomy.  Parliamentary  Turkey  is  thus  forcing  serious  problems.  It 
began  work  upon  them  in  1914  by  starting  to  reconstruct  a navy,  purchasing 
ships  abroad  and  placing  control  of  the  navy  in  British  hands.  Perhaps  the 
reawakened  Turks  may  yet  justify  their  dominion  over  their  Asiatic  subjects. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


A.D.  i25o(  ?) — Ertoghrul  rescues  the  Sultan  of  Iconium.  1260 — -Ertoghrul 
made  ruler  of  Sultan-Otni.  1288 — Ertoghrul  succeeded  by  his  son  Osman. 
1301  ( ?) — Osman  had  the  public  prayers  said  in  his  name.  1307 — Osman  cast 
off  the  last  remnant  of  vassalage  to  Iconium.  1318 — The  Turks  besieged  Brusa, 
1326 — Surrender  of  Brusa.  1327  ( ?) — Death  of  Osman,  and  generous  rivalry 
of  his  sons  Orchan  and  Aladdin.  1330 — Capture  of  Nicjea.  1336 — Karasi 
added  to  the  Osmanli  domains;  which  extended  over  all  north-western  Asia 
Minor.  1356 — Solyman  led  the  Turks  across  the  Hellespont;  earthquakes 
facilitated  the  capture  of  Gallipoli.  1360 — Murad  I conquered  Adrianople  and 
most  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East.  1364 — Turkish  victory  over  the 
Servians  at  the  Marizza.  1387 — Decisive  defeat  of  the  Caramanians  at  Iconium. 
1389 — Murad  crushed  the  Servians  at  Kossova;  Bajazet  Ilderim  annexed 
Servia.  1396 — Crusade  and  Christian  defeat  at  Nicopolis.  1402 — Timur 
overthrew  Bajazet  in  the  huge  battle  of  Angora.  1403-13 — Civil  war  among 
the  sons  of  Bajazet,  ended  by  the  triumph  of  Mahomet  I.  1442 — Victories  of 
Hunyadi  at  Hermanstadt  and  Vasag.  1443 — Revolt  of  Scanderbeg.  1444 — 
Abdication  of  Murad  II ; his  return  to  the  throne,  and  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
at  Varna.  1451 — Murad  defeated  Hunyadi  at  Kossova.  1453 — Einal.  siege 
and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  1456 — Mahomet  repulsed  by 
Hunyadi  at  Belgrade.  1460 — Greece  occupied  by  the  Turks.  1475 — Kaffa, 
the  Genoese  metropolis  of  the  Crimea,  captured.  1480 — The  Turks  seize 
Otranto  in  Italy.  1481 — Civil  wars  of  Bajazet  II  and  his  brother  Djem. 

1512 —  Bajazet  II  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Selim  the  Destroyer. 

1513 —  Massacre  of  the  Shiites.  1514 — Selim  overthrows  the  Persians  at 
Calderan.  1516 — He  adds  Syria  to  his  domains  by  the  victory  of  Aleppo. 
1517 — The  Mamelukes  defeated  at  Ridania,  and  Egypt  conquered;  Selim  be- 
comes Caliph  of  the  Mahometans.  1521 — Solyman  the  Magnificent  captures 
Belgrade.  1522 — Knights  of  St.  John  driven  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  1526 — 
Destruction  of  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacs.  1529 — Solyman  ravages  Austria 
and  besieges  Vienna.  1533 — Truce  between  Solyman  and  Europe.  1538 — 
Naval  victory  of  Barbarossa  off  Prevesa.  1547 — Most  of  Hungary  surren- 
dered to  Solyman;  Ferdinand  of  Austria  pays  him  tribute.  1566 — Solyman 
dies  before  the  fortress  of  Szigeth,  and  Selim  the  Sot  begins  the  decadence  of 
the  royal  house.  1569 — First  encounter  of  Turks  and  Russians.  1571 — Cap- 
ture of  Cyprus ; the  sea-fight  of  Lepanto.  1589 — Great  revolt  of  the  Janizaries ; 
frightful  interval  of  disorder.  1 590 — The  cession  of  Georgia  by  the  Persians 
expands  the  Turkish  Empire  to  its  widest  extent.  1594 — Uprising  of  the 
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Christian  tributary  states,  “the  Wallachian  Vespers.”  1596 — Mahomet  III 
overthrows  the  Christian  armies  at' Cerestesj  the  last  great  Turkish  victory. 
1622 — Osman  II  murdered  by  the  Janizaries.  1636 — Murad  IV  recaptures 
Baghdad.  1664 — Defeat  at  St.  Gotthard.  1673 — Victories  of  Sobieski  at 
Khoczim  and  (1675)  Lemberg.  1683 — Kara  Mustapha  driven  back  from 
Vienna;  European  coalition  against  the  Turks.  1687 — Turkish  defeat  at 

Mohacs.  1699 — Peace  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  Turkey  loses  Hungary,  etc. 
1 71 1 — Victory  over  Peter  the  Great.  1717 — Second  defeat  at  Belgrade. 
1787 — England  and  Prussia  rescue  Turkey  from  the  Russians.  1808 — Selim 
III  attempts  reform  and  is  overthrown  by  the  Janizaries.  1820 — The  Alban- 
ians and  then  the  Greeks  revolt.  1826 — Mahmud  II  exterminates  the  Jani- 
:zaries.  1827 — Battle  of  Navarino.  1828 — Russian  war  establishes  the 
independence  of  Greece.  1839 — War  with  Egypt;  Turkey  rescued  by  the 
Western  Powers  submits  to  their  tutelage.  1853 — Russian  aggression  leads 
to  the  Crimean  War.  1861 — Turkish  reaction  under  Abdul  Aziz.  1875 — 
National  bankruptcy ; the  Balkan  rebellion.  1877 — Russia  chastises  the  Turks 
again;  freedom  of  the  Balkan  States.  1897 — Graeco-Turkish  War.  1908 — 
Rebellion  of  the  Young  Turks;  establishment  of  constitutional  government 
(July  24)  ; Austria  and  Bulgaria  seize  Turkish  provinces.  1909 — ^Abdul 
Hamid  again  snatches  the  government;  brief  war  of  revolution;  deposition 
of  Abdul,  and  coronation  of  Mahomet  V.  1910 — Revolt  in  Albania. 

1911 — Revolt  in  Yemen;  war  with  Italy  begun  (Sept.  29);  Italy  proclaims 
the  annexation  of  Tripoli  (Nov.  5).  1912 — Italy  seizes  Turkish  islands; 
peace  treaty  signed  (Oct.  15)  ; Montenegro  declares  war  (Oct.  8)  ; the  Balkan 
alhes  declare  war  (Oct.  17);  Turks  defeated  at  Kumanovo  and  Kirk  Kilisse 
(Oct.  23)  ; at  Lule  Burgas  (Oct.  28-30)  ; Salonica  captured  (Nov.  8) ; peace 
negotiations  begun.  1913 — War  with  the  Balkan  allies  renewed;  Turks  sur- 
render Janina  (March  5)  and  Adrianople  (March  26) ; peace  treaty  signed 
(May  31)  ; Balkan  states  fight  among  themselves  and  Turkey  regains  Adri- 
anople. 1914 — Turkey  begins  her  rehabiltation  by  placing  the  rebuilding  of 
her  navy  in  British  hands. 


RULERS  OF  THE  OSMANLI 


A,  D.  Emirs 
1 288-^0  sman. 
I328^0rkhan. 
1359 — Murad  I. 


Sultans 


Sultans 

1703— Achmet  III. 

1730 — Mahmud  I. 

1754 — Osman  III. 
1757— Mustapha  III. 
1773 — Abdul-Hamid. 
1789 — Selim  III. 

1807—  Mustapha  IV. 

1808 —  Mahmud  II. 

1 839 — Abd  ul-Mej  id. 

1861 — Abdul-Aziz. 

1876 — Murad  V. 

1876— Abdul-Hamid-  II. 
1909 — Mahomet  V. 


1520 — Solyman  1. 
1566 — Selim  II. 
1574 — Murad  HI. 


1594 — Mahomet  HI. 


Sultans 


1603 — Achmet  I. 
1617 — Mustapha  I. 
1617 — Osman  II. 
1623 — Murad  IV. 
1640 — Ibrahim  I. 


1389 — Bajazet  I. 


1403 — In  terregn  um. 
1413 — Mahomet  I. 
1421 — Murad  II. 


1648 — MahQmet  IV. 


1451 — Mahomet  II. 
$481 — Bajazet  II. 
1512 — Selim  I. 


1687 — Solyman  II. 
1691 — Achmet  II. 


1695 — Mustapha  II. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

and  ' - " 

The  World^s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  l^e.  So  ftilly  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  aU  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
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It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  fu^er  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youleam  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 
Each  pictme  gives  dozens  of  details  of  c ostume,  etc. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
^uch  more  modem  masters  as: 


Michelangelo 

Titian 

Veronese 


Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Dorer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Xaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Oabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Marhn 

Alma-Tadema 

LordLeifhtoa 

Riviere 

Hunt 


West 

Sargenl 

Abbey 

Bridmnaa 

Munkacay 

Mntr 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  he  completed  in  8^  sections  of  S4  pages  of  text. 

£.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  arid  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

S.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specutOft 
prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundrede 
of  text  illustrations.  . ' 

4.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  he  cancelled. 

5.  The  sections  are  payable  an  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receiae  money  in  advanoe. 

S.  Snbseribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 
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